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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The La Plata Museum Expedition in the Ancient Cal- 
chaqui Country, Argentina. — Few regions in America, where 
once an indigenous civilization nourished, are less known than 
that of the Calchaquis, Quilmes, and cognate tribes. Although 
the Incas once extended their power and influence over this 
vast country, it cannot be asserted with absolute certainty that 
Calchaqui culture was only an offshoot of that of Peru. To col- 
lect an abundance of material and facts tending to solve the 
question of alleged affinity between the two cultures was the 
object which led the Director of the La Plata Museum. Dr. Fran- 
cisco P. Moreno, to organize an expedition early in 1893. At 
the same time geographical and geological explorations formed 
a part of the program. The scientific staff of the expedition 
consisted of Dr. Moreno, Captain G. Lange, civil engineer, F. 
Bovio, and R. Hauthal, geologist, and two assistants. I myself, 
on returning from Polynesia, being appointed curator of the 
La Plata Museum, had the privilege of joining the expedition. 
Being more particularly in charge of the archeological section 
of the expedition, my reconnaissances and excavations extended 
over a large tract of mountainous country, situated in the prov- 
inces of Catamarca, Tucuman, and Salta, from the capital of 
Catamarca southward to Payogasta northward. Traveling in 
those regions offers fewer facilities than in the southwest of the 
United States, and, taking into consideration the few months 
employed in field-work, the collections made by the expedition 
were large and important. 

Pottery in a great variety of size, form, and ornament is espe- 
cially abundant in this region, but the stone and bone imple- 
ments, copper disks, bells, and ornaments, stone fetiches, textile 
fabrics, and human skulls and skeletons, though less in number, 
are equally valuable. Several ruins were surveyed and many 
petrographs copied. All this material, added to that which the 
Museum already possessed, forms an archeological collection of 
objects and data quite unique. 

As I have had the rare advantage of seeing in situ the remains 
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of American indigenous culture at its extreme limits — in the 
southwestern United States and in northwestern Argentina — I 
was enabled to find several parallels between the Shiwian or 
Zunian culture and that of the Calchaquis. I extract from my 
summary report to the Director the following passages, which 
may serve to illustrate these parallels : 

The civilization of the Calchaquis is essentially what Mr. 
Frank H. Cushing called very properly a " desert culture." The 
great similarity of physical conditions of the two countries 
seems to have caused a similarity in products of human activity, 
and may have influenced the mythico-religious and sociological 
institutions. 

As among the Shiwians (and in ancient Peru) we find here 
the septenary system of disposition of towns ; most probably 
ritualistic petrographs on sites which clearly indicate former 
sacrificial caves ; stone fetiches closely resembling those found 
in the ruins of the Salado and Gila river valleys, Arizona, and the 
fetiches still in use among the Zufiis ; small ornamented slabs of 
stone, almost identical with the slate3 in use among the medi- 
cine priests of the ancient and present Shiwians. Although the 
form of Calchaqui pottery is generally different from that of 
the ancient and modern Shiwians in color and decoration, evi- 
dently symbolic or ideographic, there are many analogies. 

I have often found funeral vessels of earthenware, containing 
the remains of children, with round holes at the bottom or on 
the side, or cracks, which cannot be explained otherwise than 
by admitting that the Calchaquis practiced the same custom as 
the Shiwians of " killing " their pottery, for the reasons explained 
by Mr. Cushing. No evidence of cremation or of pyral mounds, 
however, was found. Double and multiple burials, on the con- 
trary, are as frequent among the Calchaqui ruins as among those 
of the ancient Shiwians. 

Turquoises and sea-shells seem to have been as highly esteemed 
by the Calchaquis as by the ancient people of the Southwest. 
Necklaces of these materials were frequently found in graves. 
Most of the axes and other stone implements of the two peoples 
are absolutely identical. 

The Calchaquis possessed a wholly indigenous knowledge of 
metallurgic art, which, however, was much more developed than 
that of the Shiwians. It is probable, however, that in this re- 
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spect the Peruvians taught the Calchaquis their superior art 
and workmanship. 

It is a pity that in the Calchaqui region there exists no living 
remnant with a knowledge of the rites and lore of the ancient 
people, as in the Southwest where the Zunis and other Pueblos 
survive. There are descendants, it is true, of the ancient Cal- 
chaquis and Quilme, but they are all christianized and hispan- 
ised, hardly acknowledging to be Indians. The greater part died 
gallantly in battle against the Spaniards or were captured and 
transported as slaves. 

It is to be hoped that the vast collections of Calchaqui an- 
tiquities in the La Plata Museum may find a historian as worthy 
and able as their importance requires. The La Plata collection 
could furnish to men like Messrs. Holmes and Cushing material 
for studies as profound and suggestive as they have already de- 
voted to the antiquities of Chiriqui, Peru, and the Pueblos. 

Dr. H. ten Kate. 



Ethnologic Reports prom Hungary is the name of an in- 
teresting magazine edited in Budapest by Prof. Dr. Anton Herr- 
mann and Ludwig Katona. The object of this periodical is to 
diffuse information regarding the racial and ethnic peculiarities 
of the Magyaric and other nations inhabiting Hungary and such 
neighboring countries as show ethnic affinities with the Hun- 
garian people : Poles, Russians, and the rest of the Slavs ; then 
Turks, Woguls, Finns, etc. But no people of Europe is ex- 
cluded from its columns, whenever sketches of ethnographic im- 
port are presented. It is written in German, with the title: 
" Ethnologische Mitteilungen aus Ungarn, zugleich Anzeiger der 
Gesellschaft fur die Volkerkunde Ungarns." It first appeared 
in quarto size, but has been reduced to the more handy octavo 
since 1891, four fascicles having been issued since that year. 
Some of the more important articles are as follows : Albanese 
people in Slavonia; Right and Wrong; Among Woguls and 
Ostjaks ; Cosmogony of the Woguls ; Magyar popular ballads ; 
Spanish colonies in Hungary ; Punch and Judy in Turkey ; 
Children's games in Transsylvania ; Italian songs from Fiume; 
On Hungarian Gypsies ; Diluvial man in Hungary ; The Saxons 
of Transylvania ; A Bosnian Guslar-song : '• King Mathias and 
Peter Gereb." A. S. Gatschet. 
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Beliefs Concerning Rattlesnake Bites. — Many newspaper 
reports are annually circulated to the effect that there had been 
discovered a veritable mountain doctor, versed in the mysteries 
of plants, and celebrated for his wonderful skill in curing rattle- 
snake bites, but that the remedy employed was preserved with 
the utmost secresy. 

Having consulted with such " mountain doctors " during a 
period of over twenty years, it has been discovered that they all 
employ various plants for all the ills that come under their ob- 
servation, but that few are really acknowledged as having reputed 
remedies for serpent bites. Nearly all of them place applica- 
tions of various kinds to the wound, consisting of poultices, etc., 
some even believing that the warm and bloody surface of a 
chicken cut in two will extract the poison. 

The plant used for this purpose, and the only one claimed by 
most to possess value, is the Sanicula marylandica, or sanicle, 
termed by the mountaineers "master-root," because it " masters 
the rattlesnake's bite." The fresh plant is bruised, boiled in 
milk, and applied to the wound, while a decoction is made with 
milk to be taken internally. Violent diaphoresis ensues, which 
may in reality have some effect toward expelling the secretions. 
I believe this to be the first time this matter has been openly 
mentioned, and a chemical and therapeutical examination of 
the plant might result in some practical good to the public. 

W. J. Hoffman, M. D. 



A Possible Constant of the Human Frame. — Once when 
making a design for a hand odometer, which is used for measur- 
ing distances in topographical surveying and which resembles a 
wheel-barrow, I measured the distance from the center of the 
closed hand to the floor of quite a number of men when stand- 
ing erect and in height varying from 4.2 to 6.3 feet. I found 
this distance practically the same for each. Therefore I arranged 
that the handles should be at a convenient height to grasp, and 
which was 2.5 feet. I can but presume that this fact has been 
noted and many such measurements taken. 

Gilbert Thompson. 



